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and comparatively definite. It tends to rise as the produc- 
tivity of capital increases, but at the same time it tends to fall 
as the supply of capital increases. The supply of capital for 
use is maintained and increased through abstinence from pres- 
ent consumption. The difficulty or sacrifice of such abstinence 
retards the growth of capital, and thus helps to maintain, 
though it does not determine, the rate of interest. 

David I. Green. 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 



WAGES AND THE STANDARD OF LIVING. 

Mr. Bonar, in his article on " The Value of Labor in rela- 
tion to Economic Theory," asks a question which he implies 
cannot be satisfactorily answered. He says : " Hence a recent 
writer in almost so many words describes the raising of the 
standard [of living] as the only way of raising wages. We 
are led at once to ask how the standard is to be raised if the 
wages themselves are not raised first, and next how the stand- 
ard can be kept up if the supply of laborers is not kept 
back."* 

1. Whether the standard of living can be raised without 
wages being raised first and whether the raised standard will 
tend to raise wages are two different questions. The first 
can, I think, be answered in the affirmative. Take, for exam- 
ple, the case of one class of workmen in a particular district. 
Suppose that the ordinary wage of carmen in East London in 
1870 was 18s. a week, and that the average age of the carmen 
who married in 1870 was twenty-two years. Consider the 
probable history of a typical carman's family during the en- 
suing twenty-one years. B, the carman in question, has six 
children, and, when the eldest is about twelve and the young- 
est about three, the heaviest strain is put upon him to support 
them ; but after that one child after another becomes a wage- 

* Quarterly Journal of Economics, January, 1891, p. 159. 
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earner, and the strain becomes less and less, until we find the 
family in 1891 in the following position : — 

B, head of the family, age 43, earns 18s. 
Eldest son, carman, " 19, " 14 

Eldest daughter, in a factory, " 18, " 10 
Second daughter, " " " 16, " 8 

Second son, errand boy, "14, " 5 

Total income, 55s. 

The income is trebled : the question is, What will they do 
with it ? The family expenses are not trebled ; and, if they 
co-operate as a family, they can gradually raise their standard 
of living and make themselves much more comfortable than B 
has ever been before. They will probably be able to double 
their house room without doubling their rent ; they can have 
better food ; the mother need no longer attend to babies, but 
can give more time to housekeeping, and her youngest daugh- 
ter, when back from school, can help her, and the eldest boy 
and girl will be able to save a little money. Although the 
rate of wages has not risen, they can afford to indulge in more 
comfortable living. If during the last ten years no better 
educational influences have been brought to bear on them, if 
they have had no more rational and elevating interests offered 
them than were offered to B before he married, the probabil- 
ities are that they will not co-operate, — that the son will free 
himself from control and spend more than he need do at the 
public house, and will marry as soon as he has obtained the 
18s. which is still the full carman's wage. His sister will dress 
for conquest, keep company with young men for want of 
anything better to do, and there will be no rise in the standard 
of living. But, in the case we are supposing, the environment 
has been considerably improved. From 1883 to 1891 settle- 
ments have been established in different parts of East London, 
clubs founded, classes formed, entertainments given, — all offer- 
ing to boys and girls better education and wider interests than 
in previous decades. The circumstances are not peculiar to 
B's family. In so far as the East London carmen are sober 
and regular in their habits, this rise in the standard may be 
common to the class, and by 1900 a.d. the mass of young men 
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and women between twenty and thirty will have been under 
these new influences. This improvement in the standard of 
the class has been brought about, according to our hypothesis, 
without any preceding change in the rate of wages. 

2. " Can this standard be kept up if the supply of laborers 
is not kept back ? " One of the results of the rise of standard 
may be to keep the supply of laborers back. The middle 
classes, at least, maintain their rate of wages by abstaining 
from marriage if without the means to maintain a family 
according to the standard of their class. And no check to 
imprudent marriage acts more strongly than this common 
standard of a class. But the raised standard does more than 
maintain the rate by limiting supply. In the lower grades of 
labor, it would probably increase efficiency ; and it might be 
argued that any increase in the rate was due to increased 
product, not to increased expense of production. But in 
many instances, so far from industrial efficiency being in- 
creased, the raised standard might involve a determination 
not to work such long hours ; and a general increase of effi- 
ciency in one class would not of itself secure a higher rate of 
payment. The standard of the class forms an unconscious 
trades-union, and fixes a natural minimum that every member 
of the class will try to get; and, while it strengthens the 
laborers to ask for a raised minimum, it diminishes the resist- 
ance of the employers. The visible trades-union is impossible 
unless this unconscious trades-union already exists. 

3. Without venturing to join issue with Mr. Bonar on 
points of theory, I think he has somewhat underrated the 
extent to which people in ordinary life take cost of production 
into account. Prices remaining constant, the wages question 
is a battle of standards between the employer and wage- 
earner ; and employers are restrained partly on ethical, partly 
on commercial grounds, from using their power to its full 
extent in reducing wages below the point necessary to main- 
tain the prevalent standard. In the case of commodities, a 
knowledge of the cost of production does affect the buyer in 
the same way. If we know that we are not being asked to 
pay more than the cost of production, we do not haggle for 
a reduction ; while we frequently refrain from buying, not 
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because we do not desire the commodity enough to pay the 

price asked, but because the price asked is so much above 

the cost of production. If utility determines the maximum 

that can be obtained, cost of production, in the case of Iaboi - , 

determines the minimum that must be paid in order to secure 

it for any considerable length of time. 

C. E. Collet. 
London, 27, 2, 91. 



The passage criticised was certainly too condensed to be 
quite free from ambiguity, and its writer can only plead the 
straitness- of the limits of space and time unavoidably imposed 
on him at Leeds. 

The drift was meant to be : (a) that the standard of living 
is not the only lever for raising wages ; (&) that, on the con- 
trary, the standard is generally raised by means of the raising 
of the wages, not the wages by means of it ; and (c) that 
a high standard cannot be kept up without a restraint on 
numbers. 

Miss Collet points out a case where the standard is raised, 
not by a raking of the wages, but by co-operative housekeep- 
ing or (if you like) by a prudent prolongation of residence 
in the parents' house instead of the early formation of new 
households. This is, no doubt, an actual example drawn from 
Miss Collet's knowledge of East London life. Such cases, 
however, are, I think, the exception; and the general rule 
must be chiefly considered when we are dealing with the gen- 
eral rate of wages. 

We may look at the matter in this way. Some are born 
with the high standard, some achieve it, and some have it 
thrust on them. It seems to me that, whether the workers 
achieve it or have it thrust on them, in either case the general 
rule is that high wages come before the high standard. 

To take the steps by themselves. The project or idea of 
increased comfort is not the comfort itself. The idea may be 
suggested long before there is power to carry it out, and it 
may long remain simply an unfulfilled aspiration. The actual 
achievement of it needs fresh resources, whether this means 
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a greater income or a way of making the old go farther. We 
can illustrate the matter from recent events in English indus- 
try. The burst of manufacturing activity which raised wages 
in 1873 suddenly put the workers of England in a position 
to achieve a higher standard ; and (in spite of the subsequent 
depression of trade) many of them have done so permanently, 
and are now looking to a still higher. The Economises an- 
nual summary for 1890, for example, abounds in statements 
like the following : " Prices have fluctuated, but wages have 
remained high. The present time sees the impulse of 1873 
still in operation among the working classes of England and 
Scotland." 

The high standard was, in a sense, thrust on them in 1873. 
They are now bent on achieving a high standard. The 
determined efforts made, especially in the two past years, to 
secure higher wages and shorter hours seem to show that the 
more quiet and peaceable way suggested by Miss Collet is 
thought within the range of the workmen's practical politics. 
Their leaders, in Germany especially, have even argued that 
teetotalism and co-operation and vegetarianism simply lead to 
a lowering of wages, as enabling men to live more cheaply, 
and therefore work for less money. And this is, of course, 
what might possibly happen, provided there was no combined 
action among the workmen. Both the visible and the invis- 
ible, or (in Miss Collet's words) the conscious and unconscious, 
trades-unions seem, as things are, to be essential to victory. 
The " unconscious " is needed to secure the permanence of the 
achievement, but it is the conscious that will place the achieve- 
ment within reach in the first instance. We should all be 
glad if friction could be avoided, and Miss Collet's more ex- 
cellent way universally followed. But there are few signs of 
this. 

In regard to the retention of a standard already acquired, 

our views seem to be in substantial agreement ; and, as to the 

third point touched on in Miss Collet's letter, — the relation 

of cost to value, — I have too heavily burdened the indulgent 

pages of this Journal with arguments on the subject to add 

anything more. 

J. Bonae. 
Hampstead, London, 3, 3, 1891. 



